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Whole versus Part Methods

\ Is it better to learn a poem one stanza at a time, or to go
through it at each reading from beginning to end? Most persons
prefer the stanza by stanza method, yet the majority of experi-
ments show the other to be more efficient. One study showed that
the whole method took 12 % less time; another found it had a
15% advantage over the part method. Nonsense syllables, prose,
poetry and vocabulary generally are learned best by the whole
method. Mazes are not, either by animals or humans; sometimes
the part method is better, though more often the two approaches
seem about equally effective. In his Psychology of Human Learn*
ing JOHN A.McGEOCH says if a subject's level of mental develop-
'ment is high, the whole method probably is better. When prac-
tice periods are massed, the part method wins; when distributed,
the whole method. Meaning and unity in the material, as in
k poetry or connected prose, favor the whole procedure.

Variations of whole and part methods are possible. In the
"progressive part method," a subject learns part i, then part 2,
then ties them together; next part 3, then connects i, 2, and 3,
and so on. Louis A. Pechstein found this technique best in memo-
rizing nonsense syllables.

Robert S. Woodworth says that a learner prefers working with
parts and may gain skill with them which carries over to other
sections of the problem. But he still must put the parts together.
If he can adjust himself to the whole method, it will serve him
best in complex learning tasks. Prob^Y^JtJsJ^gst, concludes
Woodworth, tCL^xtjwithj^            method, feeling free to con-

centrate at

The Curve of Forgetting
How fast does forgetting occur?
Ebbinghaus memorized lists of nonsense syllables, waited for a
certain period of time, then tested his retention by the "savings